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MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
I. Recent Municipal Development. 

IN the recent progress of Great Britain few things are more 
remarkable than the development of urban life and munici- 
pal institutions. It is true that the towns and their constitu- 
tions must be studied historically in order to be thoroughly 
understood ; but it happens that as a rule the historic towns 
are no longer the important ones, and that the greater munici- 
palities of England are quite as distinctively nineteenth century 
developments as are those of America. As corporations, Man- 
chester and Birmingham are only fifty years old, having 
procured their charters in 1838. Sheffield, Bradford, Salford 
and many other large towns are of still more recent incorpora- 
tion. And not a few of those whose charters are of earlier 
date, as Liverpool, Leeds and Nottingham, are just as essen- 
tially modern, their earlier municipal history having little or no 
importance. There are now 284 incorporated towns and cities 
in England and Wales, and 106 of these have received their 
charters since the municipal reform act of 1835. The new 
manufacturing towns are decidedly more populous than the old 
seaports and county capitals. Thus I find that of towns having 
a population of 25,000 or more there are nearly sixty which 
have been incorporated since 1825, while there are only about 
forty-five whose charters are of earlier date. One-half of the 
more recent corporations have the above-named minimum of 
population, while only one-fourth of the older places have it. 

So far then as the great modern towns owe their forms of 
government to the past, it is to the general past of municipal 
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institutions in England rather than to anything of a determin- 
ing kind in their own individual histories. The municipal cor- 
porations reform act of 1835 preserved the old government of 
towns by a mayor, aldermen and councillors, while throwing 
open the franchise to the new classes of electors who had 
received the borough parliamentary franchise in the reform of 
1832, and making the councillors directly representative of the 
burgesses. Since 1835, the framework of English municipal 
government has been simple, definite, regular and easily under- 
stood ; and the new fabrics have been elaborated upon that 
framework. — It should perhaps be said parenthetically, at this 
point, that the Scotch municipalities, which offered less diffi- 
culty, were reformed as early as 1833, and that those of Ireland 
were neglected until as late as 1840. The Scotch system has 
some important points of difference from the English, and the 
Irish has also its own peculiarities. — The act of 1835, added 
to and amended by a great number of subsequent general 
enactments, formed a system that has been reduced to the 
simplest and clearest terms of expression in the great consoli- 
dation act of 1882, which repeals all former acts and is com- 
monly known in England as the municipal code. Its emergence 
from the complications of a half century's prolific legislation — 
complications that seemed chaos to the layman and that justi- 
fied the large emoluments, high honor and life tenure every- 
where accorded the learned town clerks — has already proved 
a great boon to municipal officials. But general legislation has 
by no means bounded the activity of the expanding municipal- 
ities, and each has procured from time to time from Parliament 
and the central authorities the right to enter this and that new 
field of enterprise. So that while the large towns are similar 
in general organization, each has found room to exercise its own 
municipal individuality and to try its own experiments. 

It would be a comparatively easy task to describe the English 
municipal system as it stands today written in the law of the 
land. To describe it, or some parts of it, in actual operation in 
the large towns is more difficult but also more profitable. The 
jottings which make up the present article are the outcome of a 
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considerable amount of interested observation and close inquiry 
in large towns of England and Scotland, and have to do with 
the practical aspects of city government. 

II. The Franchise. 

While the general course of the franchise in Great Britain 
has been towards freedom and popularity, it is as yet so full of 
anomalies and distinctions that the citizen who can explain it is 
exceptional ; and the foreign inquirer must be diligent and alert 
or some important proviso or detail will escape his notice. For 
purposes of illustration let us begin with Glasgow — the largest 
municipal corporation in the British empire, " greater London " 
not having as yet attained a unified corporate existence.^ The 
qualified voters of Glasgow go to the polls at various times to 
elect (i) members of parliament, (2) members of the town 
council, (3) school boards, (4) parochial boards for the care of 
the poor and for other administrative work and (5) members of 
the Clyde Navigation Trust. For each of these purposes the 
franchise is different. The parliamentary list includes male 
householders who have lived within the limits of the town a 
year, have paid their rates and have received no relief from the 
parochial authorities. This list includes lodgers who occupy 
quarters worth ;£io a year. It also includes all occupiers of 
non-residence property, provided they live within seven miles 
and provided the premises are worth £,\o z. year. Finally it 
includes owners of property worth £,\Q z. year, provided they 
reside within seven miles of the limits. But there are several 
parliamentary constituencies in a large town, and a man who 
owns property in the different constituencies has a vote in each. 
Thus one man may have a number of parliamentary votes, 
though he may not cumulate them. The roll of municipal 
voters is the same in Glasgow and the Scotch towns as the par- 
liamentary roll, with the important exception that women who 
are occupiers and rate-payers are allowed to vote, and with the 
further qualification that no man may vote in more than one 

1 London's new "county council," granted by the Local Government bill, 1888, 
should perhaps be regarded as the beginning of a great municipal government. 
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ward, no matter how large an owner in other wards he may be. 
Very different still is the voting system for. the election of 
parochial boards — all Scotland being divided into parishes and 
Glasgow comprising three. The size of the board varies with 
the population of the parish ; but we will take for illustration a 
large city parish of 200,000 people that has a board of twenty-five 
members. The entire board is renewed annually, five members 
being chosen in each one of five subdivisions or "parish wards " 
(not to be confounded with the municipal wards). Poor rates 
in Scotland are divided between owner and occupier, and the 
voting is based upon the rate-payment. The ratable property 
in the particular parish I am citing for illustration is owned by 
5,000 persons and occupied by 45,000 tenants and their families. 
The owners and the occupiers alike are entitled to from one to 
six votes apiece, according to the value upon which they pay 
rates. All who pay on a yearly value of £,20 or less have a 
single vote, while all who pay on ;^5oo or more have six votes, 
the values between ;^20 and £,ifx> being graded and entitling 
the rate-payers to two, three, four or five votes. Rate-paying is 
the sole qualification, and residence and allegiance are immate- 
rial. Let it be noted that the parochial vote is non-cumulative. 
That is, if A has six votes and there are five men to be elected, 
he may cast six votes and no more or no less for each man he 
votes for — and he may vote for five, although he may restrict 
himself to a smaller number if he chooses. Women rate-payers, 
of course, are parochial electors. And now as to the school- 
board franchise : all persons are school-board electors who are 
on the assessors' valuation roll for ;^4 and upwards, that is, who 
are either owners or occupiers of property of the annual value 
of ;£4. The entire school board retires every three years, and 
the new board is elected upon a general ticket, with the cumula- 
tive plan. The Glasgow board numbers fifteen ; and from all 
the persons nominated the voter may select fifteen or he may 
give his fifteen votes to as few of the candidates as he pleases. 
The electorate for the Clyde Navigation Trust needs no further 
explanation than this, that it is limited so far as the rate-payers 
are concerned to those whose valuation exceeds ;^20. 
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This discussion of the franchises other than the municipal is, 
in strictness, a digression ; but it is entirely germane to the 
purpose of my article. Which of these electorates is the 
broadest and most popular } The reader will naturally think it 
to be the municipal, which differs from the parliamentary by 
its inclusion of women, while it includes the humble occupiers 
of premises valued at less than ^4 who are excluded from the 
school-board electorate. But in practical effect the school-board 
franchise is the broadest of all, and this because it does not 
require that the rates shall have been actually paid. Taxes are 
levied upon all householders ; and for the exercise of the muni- 
cipal and parliamentary franchises it is requisite that those taxes 
shall have been paid at a date some months prior to the elec- 
tions. The £,^ clause in the school law disfranchises almost 
nobody who would think of caring to vote, while the provision 
that municipal and parliamentary voters must have paid their 
rates before a certain "qualifying date" so operates as to keep 
more than twenty-five thousand householders off the registration 
roll which it is the business of the Glasgow assessor and his 
canvassers to make up every year. This is a very important 
fact. The Glasgow parliamentary voters' roll now includes 
7S,ooo names. The municipal roll simply adds the names of 
14,750 women, making a total municipal registration of 89,750. 
The total number of houses enrolled for voting is 121,700; so 
that the discrepancy between the possible and the actual enrol- 
ment in Glasgow is very wide. The slums evade the tax col- 
lector and sacrifice the franchise. Household enfranchisement 
in the Scotch towns therefore means, in reality, rate-payers' 
enfranchisement. It is a significant thing that the whole body 
of men who are ignorant, vicious and irresponsible is practically 
outside the pale of politics in Glasgow and Edinburgh, Dundee 
and Aberdeen. 

If the stranger happens to have examined municipal institu- 
tions in Glasgow before prosecuting his inquiries in the large 
English towns, supposing also that he has preferred to observe 
and investigate things on the ground before looking closely 
into the distinctions of the law, he will probably go from Scot- 
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land to Liverpool, Manchester or Birmingham expecting to find 
that there also the rate-paying qualification, which he knows is 
existent there as well as in the North, will operate to diminish 
the burgess roll. In Glasgow it makes the roll 25 or 30 per 
cent smaller than the number of householders, and it has the 
same effect in Edinburgh. But in point of fact it has no such 
effect in the English towns, for a reason that is very readily 
explained. In Scotland, rates are divided between owner and 
occupier and collected directly and separately from each. Col- 
lection from the poorer sort of occupiers in the great towns is 
a very difficult matter. In England the agitation for such divis- 
ion of rates is as yet unsuccessful, and the entire burden falls 
upon the occupier. But a number of years ago the extreme 
diflftculty of collecting from the occupants of small tenements 
was met by the adoption of a plan of composition with the land- 
lords, by which they advance the rates on all tenements of less 
than £,\o value, whether actually occupied or not, and get a 
discount of 30 per cent. All the householders who are thus 
arranged for, consequently find their names upon the parlia- 
mentary and municipal rolls ; and the defection among the 
better class of tenants, occupying houses worth ;£io or more, is 
so small that the rate-paying qualification cannot be said to 
affect the burgess roll importantly. I find in Manchester 
proper about 73,000 inhabited houses, and the burgess roll con- 
tains about 62,000 names. In the English towns the burgess 
roll seems to fall only about 10 per cent short of the number of 
houses, while in the Scotch towns it falls 25 per cent short. 

In comparing the English franchise with the American, the 
practical exclusion of unmarried men is to be taken into account 
as an item of great importance. Here again the practical work- 
ing of the British system is not to be inferred from the law. 
The so-called lodgers' franchise (parliamentary) gives a vote to 
men who occupy apartments worth £,\o a year. The number 
of young men in any American city who occupy lodgings worth 
more than $4 a month would constitute a very considerable 
element of the voting strength, and I should not hesitate to 
estimate it as high as 1 5 per cent. Young men of this class are 
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not, perhaps, so numerous in the English towns, but that they 
form a very large element of the population is obvious. One 
may well be surprised therefore at the net results of the lodgers' 
franchise. The parliamentary borough of Birmingham, out of a 
registration of 72,000, has only about 400 " lodgers " on the list, 
where one might have expected to find ten or twenty times as 
many. And Glasgow, with scores of thousands of unmarried 
men above the voting age, has only about one thousand of them 
on the voting roll as "lodgers." In Scotland the qualified 
lodgers have also the municipal franchise. In England they 
have only the parliamentary. But in both countries they are 
obliged to appear and make good their claim at each annual 
revision of the registration lists ; and this may mean a delay of 
hours in the court of a "revising barrister." The other classes 
of voters are put on and kept on the lists in spite of themselves 
in practice if not in law. But the lodger is in effect disfranchised 
by the burdensome conditions that attach to his registration. 

The municipal franchise has remained substantially unchanged 
since the "household" extension of 1868, the recently granted 
"service" franchise affecting the parliamentary enrolment only. 
But this, like the lodgers' list, turns out a very insignificant 
thing in practice, adding only a few hundreds of names to the 
parliamentary enrolment of a borough of half a million people. 

There is another class of municipal voters in the English 
towns of which account should be made. It is the class of men 
who are occupiers of small shops worth less than ;^io a year, 
and who are not qualified to vote as householders. The occupa- 
tion of shops or business premises worth ;^io entitles to the 
parliamentary vote, while for municipal purposes this limit is 
wholly removed. In Birmingham there are large numbers of 
mechanics who occupy diminutive shops or work-stalls to which 
power is distributed from a common centre, and who pay very 
trifling rents. Several thousand of them are on the municipal 
or " burgess " roll. Not to prolong my discussion of these ex- 
asperating distinctions, it may simply be stated that the muni- 
cipal enrolment in English towns will average about twenty per 
cent greater than the parliamentary, and that the difference is 
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accounted for chiefly by the municipal enfranchisement of women 
who are rate-payers. 

To make comparison again with the American electorate, 
which includes all male citizens of legal age, the English muni- 
cipal electorate excludes in practice nearly all the unmarried 
men who are not " occupiers," and nearly all the serving class. 
Furthermore, in judging of the political effects of the extension 
of the franchise to the humblest householders it must be borne 
in mind that the exploitation of the votes of the ignorant, vic- 
ious and indifferent in English cities by demagogues or party 
agents is so extremely difficult that it does not count for any- 
thing at all in election results. The extraordinarily severe laws 
against bribery, direct and indirect, apply to municipal elections ; 
and it is next to impossible to get a British voter to the polls 
who does not contemplate the contest with some glimmering of 
interest and intelligence. In Scotch towns the slums do not 
vote because they evade the rate-collector and are not registered. 
In English towns, although registered by canvassers, they do 
not care about voting and are a neglected field so far as political 
missionary work goes. The organized workingmen vote, of 
course ; and they seem to vote with more intelligent and distinct 
purpose than any other class in the community. Of the women 
rate-payers nothing is to be said except that their voting is 
variable, sometimes being high in proportion to their numbers 
and sometimes low, depending upon their interest in particular 
candidates or special issues. Obviously, the franchise needs 
simplification. 

III. Nominations and Elections. 

The largest English towns are as a rule divided into sixteen 
wards, each of which sends three members to the council for 
terms of three years, one councillor being elected in each ward 
every year. The council also contains sixteen aldermen who sit 
for terms of six years and who are chosen by the council itself. 
The mayor is elected by the council. The "burgesses " or reg- 
istered citizens have therefore no ordinary direct responsibility 
in municipal government except for the choice of one councillor 
in each ward on the first of November of every year. 
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The English methods of nomination and balloting as applied 
to parliamentary elections have attracted no little attention in 
the United States ; but the working of these methods,^ and their 
advantages in municipal affairs have not become so familiar to 
American readers. Let me first state the essential features of 
the nominating system. At least nine da.ys before the election, 
the town clerk causes notices to be conspicuously published, ex- 
plaining what vacancies are to occur and how the nominations 
are to be made. The names of candidates must be left at the 
clerk's office, inscribed upon official blanks, a week before the 
election. Accompanying each name must be the signature of 
a " proposer," a " seconder " and eight other citizens. Only 
such persons as have been nominated in this way may be voted 
for. Nominations being all in, the list is at once printed and 
conspicuously bulletined. The announcement contains the full 
names, residences (street and number) and occupations of the 
nominees, and the names of the proposer and seconder in each 
case. If only one nomination has been made in any ward, the 
nomination is itself the election and the polls will not be opened 
in that ward. This is a good and sensible system upon its face ; 
but experience alone can tell us how any piece of political ma- 
chinery will actually work. Ought this system to be productive 
of many nominations or of few t The most natural inference 
would seem to be that its adoption would increase the number 
of candidates, since any ten men may secure for an eleventh 
man, without expense, the official announcement of candidacy 
and the placing of the candidate's name upon the ballot papers. 

But this inference is not justified by the facts. In the last 
municipal elections, of November i, 1888, although party issues 
were introduced to a quite unprecedented extent and the num- 
ber of ward contests was materially increased by the unwonted 
employment of the occasion for a testing of strength on the 
Home-rule question, it was nevertheless true that contests were 
confined to a minority of the wards, taking all the towns 
together. This must seem to the American observer a remark- 

1 Cf. Goadby, The Ballot in England, Political Science Quarterly, III, 4 
(December, 1888), pp. 664-676. 
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able state of things. It means that, in a majority of the wards, 
public opinion had in advance agreed so decisively upon a par- 
ticular man that nobody was nominated against him and the 
entire expense and distraction of a contest at the polls was thus 
obviated. Closer inquiry will reveal the fact that by far the 
greater number of these cases have to do with the re-election of 
men already in the council. I might name a considerable list 
of towns where, in spite of the exceptionally acute condition of 
party feeling throughout the country, there was not a single 
ward contest in this last election, all the new members of the 
councils obtaining their seats by virtue of unopposed nomina- 
tions. For examples, there were no polls opened at Rochester, 
Windsor, Colchester, Lincoln, Litchfield, Dorchester, Monmouth, 
Newark, Taunton, Burton-on-Trent, Reading, Dartmouth, Hali- 
fax, Boston, and other places. In Cambridge, Salisbury, Derby, 
Worcester, Great Yarmouth, Plymouth, Cardiff, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Wrexham, Carnarvon, and several other places, there were 
contests in only one ward. Except for contests in two wards 
each, all nominations were equivalent to elections in Bristol, 
Oxford, Winchester, Coventry, Sunderland, Stockton-on-Tees, 
Weymouth, Durham, and several other towns. When it is 
remembered that Bristol is an active commercial city of a 
quarter-million population, it is decidedly interesting to learn 
that it can choose councillors from fourteen out of sixteen wards 
by unanimous consent and without the work and cost of holding 
an election, while its stirring and growing rival, Cardiff, escapes 
with only one contested ward. 

Even in the eighteen great wards of Manchester there were 
only three contests, those turning upon political issues chiefly, 
while in Liverpool there were but six contests. The party men 
pretended to fight the Liverpool contests upon strictly political 
lines ; but the situation seems to have been in the hands of the 
"rate-payers association," composed of men who advocate muni- 
cipal economy and ignore party lines in local affairs. 

The most numerous and exciting contests occurred in the 
great inland towns of the Midlands and the North that have 
long been the home of advanced liberalism and where the Lib- 
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erals have heretofore maintained a large preponderance of 
strength in the municipal councils. It is in these towns that 
the split in the Liberal party is most keenly felt ; and the muni- 
cipal elections of last November were made a series of battles 
between the Liberals and the Conservatives as re-enforced by 
the Dissentients. Birmingham was the chief point of interest, 
and contests were waged in nine of the sixteen wards. In 
eight of the nine wards the retiring members were candidates 
for re-election, and in six of the eight cases they were success- 
ful. Thus, although in Birmingham the municipal election of 
last November was probably unprecedented for the number and 
severity of its contests, the new council contains only three 
new men. Thirteen out of sixteen retiring councillors were re- 
elected — seven of them without opposition. In Leeds there 
were five contests, the town having sixteen wards, and the 
issues in every case were political. Curiously enough, a sixth 
contest was averted by the oversight of the Liberals, who failed 
to file a nomination paper for their expected candidate, the 
retiring member. The result of this inadvertence was that a 
Conservative stepped into the place without a contest. The 
Bradford politicians contested twelve of fifteen wards, while 
Nottingham had nine contests and Sheffield six. It is an 
unusual year when Glasgow or Edinburgh has more than four 
or five ward contests ; and there, as in all the British towns, a 
very considerable proportion of the contests occur when retiring 
councillors decline to stand for re-election. 

As regards nominations by third parties or special interests, 
one might well expect to find them more numerous than they 
are;. In only one of the nine contested Birmingham wards at 
the recent election were there more than two nominations. In 
the one ward there were four, the Socialists having a candidate, 
and a fourth man "running" independently. In one of the 
Leeds wards there were three candidates, as was also the case 
in one of the Manchester wards. At the risk of being tedious, I 
give all these details for the light they throw upon the actual use 
that is made of the electoral machinery in the English towns. 

The preliminary selection of party candidates usually rests 
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with ward committees, candidature being accepted and ratified 
by the voters in open ward meetings where municipal questions 
are discussed. The American primary election or party caucus 
system is quite unknown, and in ordinary cases the distinctions 
of party are not strenuously emphasized. The councillor from a 
decidedly liberal ward is likely to be a Liberal ; but he is in most 
cases as entirely acceptable, so far as municipal matters are 
concerned, to the Conservatives as to the Liberals, and he will 
never in any case be opposed by a nominee of the other party 
who is brought forward for the mere purpose of maintaining 
party organization in the ward. An Englishman is not often 
willing to be put up for a place merely to be sacrificed. The 
extension of the franchise is resulting in more elaborate and 
more democratic forms of party organization in England ; and 
it is not unlikely that the future may see party lines more 
closely drawn in municipal elections than they have been up 
to the present time — a prospect not by any means welcome. 

The English voting machinery is perhaps sufficiently well 
known. The overseers of the poor in the several parishes, who 
are the rating officers, are also the registration authorities. On 
the 1st of August of each year, copies of the new list of elec- 
tors are posted upon the doors of all churches and chapels and 
public buildings, and they must be kept exposed for a period 
including two Sundays. The party agents are particularly mi- 
nute in their scrutiny of the lists. Before the 20th of August, 
all claims and objections must be filed with the parish authori- 
ties, who make out a list of them and post copies of it in the 
same manner as the original lists and for the same length of 
time. The claims and objections are then submitted to a revis- 
ing barrister appointed by the High Court, who sits in open 
court and passes upon them one by one. The list thus revised 
is ready for the November election. 

The voter at the polls receives a ticket upon which are printed 
the names of the candidates. The ticket is torn from a book 
which retains a counterfoil or stub upon which is written the 
registration number of the person voting.^ 

1 For facsimile of ticket, see Political Science Quarterly, III, 4 (December, 
1888), p. 668. 
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The voter is instructed to take the ticket into an alcove, 
where he will find pencils, and to mark a cross in the blank 
space at the right, opposite the name of the man for whom he 
desires to vote. He folds his ticket in such a manner as to 
exhibit the official mark on the back, when he drops it into the 
box in the presence of the election offiicers. The superiority of 
some such balloting system as this over the ordinary American 
plan is too obvious to require discussion. 

IV. Couftcillors, Aldermen and Mayors. 

To be a member of an English town council is to hold a posi- 
tion of honor — a position which no man affects to despise. As 
a corollary observation, it is also to be remarked that the coun- 
cils are almost universally in high repute. Yet if the stranger 
asks whether or not the councillors come from the best classes 
he will generally be answered in the negative, his informer hav- 
ing in mind the English distinctions which place tradesmen and 
manufacturers below the aristocracy of land-owners. The coun- 
cillors, as a rule, are representatives of the best elements of 
business life. They are men of intelligence and character 
and practical conversance with affairs. The idea of rotation 
in office seems utterly foreign to the British mind except as 
regards the office of mayor. And that office is one of dignity 
and honor rather than of responsibility. The aldermen are al- 
most invariably chosen from the membership of the council, 
and the mayor is a man who has served his town with ability 
and zeal as councillor and alderman. No salaries attach to these 
offices, and by the common consent of the community none but 
men of worth, who have made their way to a good standing 
among their neighbors, are regarded as eligible for the council. 
This, of course, is a favorable view, against which numerous 
individual facts might be arrayed. But it seems to the writer a 
just view. The whole system is favorable to the selection and 
retention of capable and honest men. Once seated in the coun- 
cil, faithful and efficient service may reasonably be counted 
upon to make a man's place secure from term to term for as 
long as he is willing to serve, and he has before him the pros- 
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pect of aldermanic lionors and of his crowning year of dignity 
in the mayor's robes. 

It is to be remembered, moreover, that while the honors of 
public position are perhaps nowhere so highly esteemed as in 
Great Britain, the town councillorships are the most important 
places in the gift of the people except the parliamentary seats. 
The difference between England and the United States in this 
respect is so marked and is a matter of so much practical 
consequence that I am somewhat surprised that it should so 
generally have escaped attention. In an American state, the 
legislature affords places for about one hundred and fifty ambi- 
tious citizens. Then the elected executive officers of the state are 
a considerable group, — governor, lieutenant-governor, secretary 
of state, auditor, treasurer, superintendent of education, com- 
missioners of railways, labor statisticians, and still others in 
some of the commonwealths, — and there is a further group of 
appointive offices open to politicians of the same rank as those 
who go to the legislature and fill the elective offices. The 
American counties, since they also include the towns in their 
jurisdiction, — as county governpients ordinarily do not in Eng- 
land, — offer another group of elective positions to the same 
classes of place-seekers ; for they all have their boards of com- 
missioners and their sheriffs, treasurers, recorders, clerks and 
auditors to be elected. Finally, the city itself has its elective 
places, the mayoralty included, which are independent of the 
council. With all these other positions of higher rank in the 
common estimation, the town council competes for good men at 
a great disadvantage. But no corresponding places exist in 
England ; and the capable citizen with a taste for affairs may be 
elected an overseer of the poor for his parish, a member of his 
town school board or, last and greatest, a member of the muni- 
cipal council. Surely this condition of things affords one of the 
reasons why municipal government has more dignity, and at- 
tracts better men on the average, in England than in America. 

Another reason may, perhaps, be found in the fact that the 
English municipalities within the past generation have had prob- 
lems of a more serious and pressing nature to deal with than 
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the less crowded American cities have had, while they have also 
had a larger number of men with leisure and trained ability to 
bestow upon those problems. Again, there is much less in the 
English system of municipal organization to tempt unworthy 
men into the council for purpose of gain. There are no salaries 
to receive, and very remote chances of profit through contracts 
or jobbery of any sort. A high proportion of the English 
councillors will be found to be men who have wholly or partly 
retired from the activities of successful business life, who are 
glad to devote their time to the affairs of their communities and 
whose motives are as honorable as their services are intelligent 
and efficient. 

To show more clearly what class of men serve in the councils, 
I may be permitted to give the occupations of the men whom 
the Manchester wards honored at the last election, as I copied 
them in my note-book from the town-hall bulletins. Manchester 
has eighteen wards, one of which has double representation. 
The sixteen men who were chosen without opposition were 
of the following vocations: (i) wholesale druggist, (2) printer, 
(3) carrier, (4) grocer, (5) accountant, (6) contractor, (7) analyti- 
cal chemist, (8) pork butcher, (9) gentleman, (10) hosier and 
glover, (11) gentleman, (12) manufacturer, (13) carriage builder, 
(14) manufacturing chemist, (15) provision merchant, (16) man- 
ufacturer. The "printer" would presumably be, not a jour- 
neyman, but the proprietor of printing works. In the three 
contested wards, the candidates were (i) an "architect and sur- 
veyor " and a "chemist and druggist," (2) a "hardware mer- 
chant" and a "gentleman," and (3) a "smith and wheelwright," 
a "clerk" and a "fire-brick manufacturer." 

Of Manchester's nineteen aldermen not one attained the 
superior rank without having served several terms as an ordi- 
nary councillor. One of the nineteen has served continuously 
for forty-five years, and has had the aldermanic rank for thirty- 
five. Another has served for forty-two years, another for thirty- 
seven, another for thirty-two, another for twenty-seven, seven 
more for from twenty to twenty-four years, and all the rest for 
from thirteen to eighteen years. The ordinary councillors are less 
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venerable, and fully half of them have come into the office since 
1884, while only ten have seen ten years or more of continuous 
service. The whole body, aldermen and councillors, includes 
seventy-six men, and it is an assembly of high average character 
and qualifications. 

In a few towns municipal contests are beginning to turn upon 
the temperance question ; and in others workingmen candidates 
are successful. But, as yet, the great majority of councillors 
are chosen for general efficiency and not for their advocacy of 
any particular movement or reform. 

The act of 1835, which specified that the aldermen should 
constitute one-fourth of the whole council, and that they should 
be elected by the council for terms of six years, made any bur- 
gess eligible for the position. It seems to have been thought 
that the councillors would go outside their own numbers, at 
least very frequently, to choose distinguished and especially 
qualified fellow townsmen for aldermen on the 9th of November 
of every third year, when half the aldermanic places become 
vacant. But that expectation was not realized. It has come to 
be almost the universal custom to promote to the rank of alder- 
men, when vacancies occur, the councillors whose service has 
been longest and most efficient. An interesting discussion in 
the House of Commons, which I happened to hear, on the ques- 
tion of aldermen in the new county councils, brought to light 
some instances of the appointment of municipal aldermen from 
outside the council ; but the general testimony of members from 
the boroughs who had especial knowledge of municipal affairs 
was to the effect that they had never known any such appoint- 
ments. The Liberals argued strongly against the aldermanic 
rank for the county councils, principally on the ground that it 
might enable a majority greatly to increase and perpetuate itself. 
In some of the large towns, it is well known that the prepon- 
derating party in the council is organized for the purpose of 
choosing aldermen and mayor, although it does not follow that 
the selections are upon strictly partisan lines. While the alder- 
manic rank has not been positively objectionable in practice, it 
has none of the advantages that were anticipated for it, and is 
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as needless as a fifth wheel. If the system were to be con- 
structed anew in the light of experience, it is hardly probable 
that provision would be made for any other class of councillors 
than the directly chosen representatives of the wards. 

The great consolidation act of 1882 did somewhat more than 
revise and "codify" the existing statutes. It introduced changes 
here and there, the most important of which, perhaps, is the 
addition of the words italicized in the clause which declares that 
the mayor shall be elected " from the aldermen or councillors, 
or persons qualified to be such" In the old days of close cor- 
porations the mayor was chosen from the aldermanic rank. The 
reform act of 1835 limited the range of selection to the member- 
ship of the body of aldermen and councillors, by whom he was 
to be designated. The act of 1882 gave the council permission 
to elect any qualified citizen. Since that date there may have 
been some deviations from the time-honored custom of selecting 
the mayor from the senior aldermen ; but at least they have 
been rare. Aldermanic vacancies are filled on the 9th of No- 
vember immediately following the election of mayor, and out- 
going aldermen are eligible for the mayoralty ; but the cases 
where an outgoing alderman is elected as mayor without being 
at the same time re-elected as alderman, are very exceptional. 
In any case, the mayor would by virtue of his office be the pre- 
siding officer of the council. He votes by virtue of his mem- 
bership, and if necessary he gives a second or casting vote as 
presiding officer. He is a justice of the peace during his in- 
cumbency and for the year following it. He is eligible for re- 
election indefinitely, and there are several smaller towns which 
have made the same man mayor from six to ten times. Bir- 
mingham in fifty years has had forty-one different mayors, and 
only six of them have been honored with more than one term, 
a third term as an extraordinary honor having been accorded 
Sir John Ratcliff (1856-8), Mr. Joseph Chamberlain (1873-5) 
and Mr. T. Martineau (1884-6). Manchester on the other hand 
has had only twenty-seven different mayors in fifty years, and 
all but eight of them have served for more than one term. Of 
the two hundred and eighty-four municipal corporations of Eng- 
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land and Wales, eighty re-elected their mayors on November 9, 
1888, to serve until November 9, 1889. But these re-elections 
were almost invariably in the smaller places, Bristol being the 
only one of the large towns which continued the mayor in his 
office. 

Generally speaking, the mayoralty is conferred as an honor 
and it is regarded as the fair thing to keep passing it along. 
The mayor is not elected so much to render new public service 
as to be rewarded for past service. The office confers dignity 
and influence and a sort of recognized leadership in municipal 
affairs that may enable the incumbent to accomplish a great 
deal. But it confers no important administrative responsibilities. 
During his year of office the mayor will be expected to devote 
much of his time to the public welfare. He will be allowed 
such remuneration as the council may choose to grant for the 
maintenance of his official dignity. He is the presiding officer 
of the council and has certain routine powers and duties that 
would naturally fall to a presiding officer. He may at any 
time call a meeting of the council, in a manner prescribed by 
law, and so may any five members of the council. He is a 
returning officer and has various duties in connection with the 
holding of elections, but these are merely formal matters. His 
commission as the justice of the peace is intended to enhance 
his dignity and authority rather than to give him added work 
or responsibility. He has no appointive power, except as re- 
gards the designation of polling officers or some such occasional 
and incidental matters. Nor has he the right of nomination to 
any positions whatever in the municipal service. He has no 
veto upon ordinances or by-laws of the council, and no more 
power than any councillor except that he may, in case of a tie, 
give a determining vote. He is, then, to be regarded simply as 
the presiding officer of the council, with special dignities at- 
tached to his office. He serves on council committees and 
usually has a chairmanship or two. When his term in the chair 
is over, he usually goes right on with his duties as alderman, 
probably continuing at the head of the committee for the work 
of which he is best qualified. Thus there are now at least half 
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a dozen ex-mayors in the aldermanic rank of the Manchester 
council ; and all the mayors that Birmingham has had for twenty 
years remain in the town council, with four exceptions, three of 
which are accounted for by the promotion of Messrs. J. and R. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Jesse Collings to seats in Parliament, and 
over against these exceptions are to be placed two ex-mayors of 
earlier dates who still serve as aldermen. The ferreting out of 
such facts might involve labor more curious than profitable but 
for the light thus thrown upon the continuity of English muni- 
cipal administration and the amount of ripe experience it is 
able to command. 

V. The Executive Organization. 

The foregoing description of the English mayor will have 
been very insufficient if it has failed to show how entirely dif- 
ferent an official he is from the American mayor. Except as 
regards what we may call the " dignity business," the two 
officials are not even analogous. When essentials are con- 
sidered, the American functionary who corresponds to the 
English mayor is the president or chairman of the common 
council. And even that comparatively unpretentious office has 
greater power than the English mayor, for in many if not in all 
of the American cities he makes up the council committees 
according to his own fancy, and thus exercises a far-reaching 
influence upon the work of administration in the various depart- 
ments ; while the English law obliges the council itself to ap- 
point its own committees. This is a matter of no trivial im- 
portance, as anybody at all conversant with municipal affairs 
will instantly understand. 

The American mayor is no part of the council or its organiza- 
tion. He is elected directly by the people. He is an inde- 
pendent, co-ordinate authority. He bears somewhat the same 
relation to the council that the President of the United States 
sustains towards Congress or the governor of a state towards 
the legislature. The analogy falls short, however, in the very 
important practical fact that the work of Congress and the state 
legislature is principally that of legislation, while the work of 
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municipal councils is of necessity principally that of adminis- 
tration. The theoretical independence and distinct executive 
responsibility of the President and the governors is extremely 
difficult to maintain in practice, for the line between legislative 
and administrative work and authority is not at all distinct. 
Still more difficult is it in practice to apportion duties and re- 
sponsibilities between an American mayor and the common 
council in such a way as to secure real efficiency on both sides. 
It is not easy to see where in the nature of things the proper 
functions of one authority end and those of the other begin. 
In the dispersion of authority, definite responsibility too easily 
disappears. The mayor's veto upon ordinances passed by the 
council divides responsibility for the by-laws. The council's 
power of rejecting appointees nominated by the mayor very 
considerably diminishes his responsibility for the proper exercise 
of the appointing power. Where the control of the police is 
not taken out of the hands of both these co-ordinate authorities 
and vested by the state in a separate board of commissioners, the 
police administration is likely again and again to be a bone of 
contention between the mayor and the council. The embarrass- 
ments and opportunities growing out of this divided responsi- 
bility are among the principal causes of the comparative failure 
of city government in the United States. Many earnest and 
intelligent municipal reformers, especially in New York and the 
Eastern states, have advocated the plan of greatly increasing 
the authority of the mayor, so that he may be held more defi- 
nitely responsible for the administration of the various executive 
departments. It is the plan of a periodically elective dictator- 
ship. As a remedy for the evils that grow out of interferences 
by the state and the farming out of certain departments such as 
parks or water-supply to special boards or commissions not re- 
sponsible to the mayor or the council or the people, and further 
as a temporary measure of defence against untrustworthy and 
corrupt councils, this somewhat heroic plan of making the 
mayor a dictator or, to use the Cromwellian euphemism, " a pro- 
tector," seems to have a great deal in its favor. But it is unre- 
publican and it does not at all solve the difficult problem of 
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harmonizing the authority of the mayor and the authority of the 
council. The relation between the two cannot at best be other 
than that of a shifting, unprofitable and illogical compromise. 

It would seem a little strange that the one school of reformers 
should not have been opposed by another which would advocate 
the concentration of authority and responsibility in the council. 
Logically, the mayor must eventually swallow the council or 
the council must swallow the mayor, if political forces are to be 
accorded some degree of natural play ; and the one-man power 
is on the decline everywhere in this age. Municipal govern- 
ments, elsewhere than in the United States, after having con- 
stituted a ruling body do not erect a separate one-man power 
and give it the means to obstruct the ruling, administrative 
body and to diminish its scope and responsibility. The mayor 
elsewhere is an integral part of the council. English, Scotch 
and Irish municipal government is simply government by a 
group of men who are to be regarded as a grand committee of 
the corporation — the corporation consisting of the whole body 
of burgesses or qualified citizens. In Glasgow it is a committee 
of fifty ; in Edinburgh, of forty-one ; in Manchester, of seventy- 
six ; in Birmingham, Liverpool and most of the large English 
towns, of sixty-four ; in Dublin, of sixty ; in Belfast, of forty ; 
and in the other incorporated towns of the United Kingdom it 
varies from twelve to sixty-four according to their size. So far 
as these bodies have authority to pass by-laws at all, their 
authority is complete, and nobody obtrudes a veto. They 
appoint and remove all officials. They have entire charge of 
municipal administration, distributing the work of departmental 
management and supervision to standing committees of their 
own number which they organize and constitute as they please. 
If such a local government cannot be trusted, the fault is with 
popular institutions. It is quite certain to be as good a govern- 
ment as the people concerned deserve to have. The location 
of responsibility is perfectly definite. When the Glasgow city 
improvement scheme became unpopular with the voters because 
it was proving more expensive than its projectors had promised, 
the chairman of the committee was retired by his constituents 
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at the end of his term. The tax-payers hold every member of 
council responsible for his votes. The system is as simple, 
logical and effective as the American system is complicated and 
incompatible with harmonious and responsible administration. 
City government in America defeats its own ends by its " checks 
and balances," its partitions of duty and responsibility and its 
grand opportunities for the game of hide-and-seek. Infinitely 
superior is the English system, by which the people give the 
entire management of their affairs to a big committee of their 
own number, which they renew from time to time. 

VI. Appointments and Appointive Officers. 

The most important official in an English municipal corpora- 
tion is the town clerk. He has a large salary and is expected 
to hold his office for life. He is the council's recording officer, 
the custodian of records, deeds and charters, the council's legal 
adviser, the medium through which communication is had with 
the local government board, the publisher of registration lists 
and election announcements, the draughtsman of bills which 
the council desires Parliament to pass, the general secretary of 
the borough and a high authority on points of municipal law, 
precedent and history. The only other officer which the muni- 
cipal corporations act requires all town councils to appoint, is a 
treasurer. The clerk and the treasurer must be different per- 
sons and must not be members of the council. As for the rest, 
the law declares that 

the council shall from time to time appoint such other officers as 
have been usually appointed in the borough, or as the council think 
necessary, and may at any time discontinue the appointment of any 
officer appearing to them not necessary to be re-appointed. 

There must be three auditors, one appointed from the council 
by the mayor and the other two elected by the burgesses ; but 
they are not regarded as city officers in the ordinary sense, 
being merely called in twice a year to examine the treasurer's 
accounts and vouchers. 

But while the organization of the working departments and 
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the creation of municipal offices is left to the discretion of the 
different councils, there is a general similarity among the 
towns. It is the almost uniform practice to appoint as per- 
manent chiefs or superintendents of departments the most 
thoroughly qualified men who can be secured, and to hold them 
responsible to the council through the committees for the 
ordinary operation of their respective branches of the municipal 
service. These towns have, as a rule, undertaken so extensive a 
range of public activities that the number of their employees is 
great. But the average of efficiency is, also, very high. At 
the head of the police, fire, water, gas, sanitary, park, engineer- 
ing and other departments are to be found men of special fit- 
ness and training, who are selected for administrative ability as 
well as for expert knowledge, and whose security of tenure, for 
so long as they deserve it, adds to their faithfulness and useful- 
ness. Nothing in British city government will be more likely 
to impress the American who observes it closely than its in- 
debtedness for a large part of its success to the superiority of 
the appointive heads of departments. 

It is everywhere earnestly claimed in England and Scotland 
that party considerations weigh nothing in appointments, and 
that regard is had to efficiency alone. And the claim on the 
whole seems to be justified. In American cities it is generally 
thought necessary to choose municipal servants from local appli- 
cants or candidates ; but there is no such limitation in England. 
It is usual to advertise a vacancy; and the committee most 
directly concerned make their choice from the applicants and 
then recommend to the full council for action. If a chief of 
police is wanted for a town even of moderate size, there are 
likely to be applicants by the score or hundred from all parts of 
the United Kingdom, Offices are held so permanently that 
promotion is not very rapid, and a vacancy at the head of a 
department will therefore be sought by the men of lower rank 
in the corresponding departments of other towns. And clear 
merit usually wins. There are no competitive examinations 
either for the higher or the lower walks of the municipal service 
in England or in Scotland, other means of ascertaining men's 
qualifications being preferred. 
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In filling up the ranks, — selection being left in a very con- 
siderable measure to the responsible departmental head, — the 
English towns have of course a great advantage over those of 
America. Good men are so much more numerous than good 
positions, and the competitive struggle for existence is so 
terribly severe, that a place in the public service, even though 
humble and poorly paid, attracts men of a class who in America 
could not be induced to give up the chances of success in busi- 
ness or professional life for a small clerkship or inspectorship in 
a municipal department. 

Englishmen are not indifferent about their municipal matters, 
and they know very well how to grumble ; and it is therefore a 
significant thing that one rarely encounters a charge of favorit- 
ism or unworthy use of patronage in municipal appointments. 
The number of unsuccessful applicants is so large that, if fre- 
quent abuses of the appointive power occurred, there would be 
no lack of persons to complain and to make the facts known. 
It would be easy to give instances of the appointment to 
responsible places of men who applied as strangers from dis- 
tant towns, without acquaintance or other influence than their 
testimonials and proofs of fitness and of good work already 
done. 

VII. Monopolies of Local Service. 

There are at present, in all large towns and cities, three 
important local services that are monopolistic in their nature. 
The number is likely to increase in the future, but just now only 
three are of the first practical importance. These are the water 
supply, the gas supply, and street-railway transportation. In 
these undertakings there can never be any competition except 
the indirect kind, as where illuminating oils compete with gas 
or omnibus lines with street cars. In the nature of things one 
system of gas mains, or water mains, or street-car lines must 
supply a given area, whether the whole or some part of a city. 
In some English as in some American towns, these three services 
are all in the hands of private companies, which have obtained 
the use of the public streets. But in most English as in most 
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American towns the water supply has become " municipalized " 
within a comparatively recent time. Only two or three Ameri- 
can municipal corporations have as yet undertaken to supply 
gas ; but in the United Kingdom there were in 1887 as many 
as 166 local authorities that owned gas works and supplied their 
towns and vicinities, the number having increased since then 
and including nearly all the large towns. So far as I am aware, 
no American municipal corporation is the owner of a street rail- 
way ; while nearly a score of British corporations, including 
several of the most important ones, are now in possession of all 
the street-railway lines within their boundaries. Each of these 
services as carried on in the British towns deserves some 
comment. 

The arguments for a public water supply are too generally 
accepted to require any statement here ; but they may perhaps 
be illustrated by some items of English experience. Health 
and comfort require that the water supply should be wholesome 
in quality, abundant in quantity and very cheap in price ; while 
protection against fire requires its general distribution. The 
greatest benefits derived from a superior water supply are of 
that indirect kind which do not enrich private companies or 
remunerate them for extra outlays of capital, while abundantly 
justifying large outlays from the public treasury. Glasgow was 
supplied by private companies until i860. They pumped the 
water from the Clyde, and it was of very bad quality and insuf- 
ficient amount. The authorities bought out the old companies 
and executed the magnificent project of bringing their water by 
aqueduct from a lake in the Highlands. No private company 
would have incurred the expense. Yet the city has been paid 
already, in various ways. The elevation of the reservoirs is so 
great that the ordinary pressure in the mains suffices for the 
extinguishment of the vast majority of fires, and the saving thus 
effected on behalf of the fire department is enough to pay the 
interest on the cost of the water works ; but while this is a 
direct money saving to the corporation, it could not have bene- 
fited a private company. The softness of the water — its 
remarkable freedom from mineral ingredients — is such that its 
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use effects for the people a saving in the two items of soap and 
tea equal every year to the interest upon the cost of the works. 
This common benefit justifies the common outlay; but it could 
not have been turned to advantage by a private company. The 
purity of the Loch Katrine water keeps in Glasgow various lines 
of manufacturing, such as paper making and certain textile 
industries, which would otherwise have to go to country dis- 
tricts. And this great benefit could only in small part have 
been made a source of income by a private water company. 
Manchester's sources of supply having become insufficient, the 
corporation has acquired Thirlmere in the " Lake District " and 
is about to introduce an ample new supply of the best character. 
Such undertakings involve too much besides commercial con- 
siderations to be entrusted to private companies. The plan that 
would benefit the consumers most in the long run would be least 
likely to seem a promising investment for a commercial com- 
pany. 

Gas and water were taken over at the same time by many 
of the English municipal corporations. The arguments in favor 
of the public control of the gas supply are not so strong as those 
that are urged in the case of water. The gas supply rests upon 
a more strictly commercial basis. But if a city wants excuses 
for going into the gas business they are numerous enough. It 
is itself a large consumer of gas in street illumination and public 
buildings. The distribution of gas requires the use of the public 
streets for pipes ; and a private company's occupancy of any part 
of the streets is objectionable. Gas is necessarily a monopoly 
product, and its sale at somewhere near cost can only be expected 
of the public authorities. In many incidental ways the authori- 
ties are at an advantage in the business. Some of the arguments 
that would apply in America have added force in England. For 
climatic reasons there must of necessity be vastly more use 
made there of artificial light. Gas is much more universally 
used by all classes in England than in America, where oils are 
used. An abundant supply of a cheap illuminant is a social 
desideratum of the highest consequence in a country where 
during the winter the daylight does not suffice for indoor occu- 
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pations more, on the average, than six hours in the twenty-four. 
The boon of cheap gas to the poor in tenement houses, for 
instance, is inestimable. It is one of the foremost agencies of 
civilization. An abundant use of artificial light in the gloomy- 
towns of England and Scotland is, moreover, a potent safeguard 
against crime. "Each light counts for a constable," remarked 
a British chief of police with whom I was discussing this point. 
It was, however, quite largely from revenue considerations that 
the English and Scotch towns assumed the gas business. They 
believed that they could not only cheapen gas to the consumers, 
but also earn net profits and thus reduce the rates. 

This is a subject that would bear a more detailed discussion 
than my space will permit. I can only say that it is almost 
the universal testimony in Great Britain that the municipal gas 
enterprises are a brilliant success. They have steadily reduced 
the selling price and largely increased the consumption. Their 
management has been as efficient and economical as that of the 
private companies. They have been able, while selling gas at a 
low price, to pay expenses and interest, accumulate sinking funds, 
make good all current depreciations in plant and pay net profits 
into the municipal treasuries. The price in the large towns is 
generally from 50 to 75 cents per 100 feet. The net profits are 
in most places kept low by reductions of price whenever they 
tend to become abundant. Taking all the corporation gas works 
together, their net profits will average about five or six cents 
per 1000 feet. When ultimately the interest and sinking-fund 
charges become little or nothing, the corporations will have very 
productive properties in their gas works. 

Comparing the returns from private companies with those 
from local authorities, it appears that the latter are now making 
one-third of all the gas consumed in the British islands, and are 
steadily increasing their proportion. But for London, the enor- 
mous gas consumption of whose five millions of people is sup- 
plied by private companies, the preponderance would be nearly 
or quite in favor of the public authorities. As matters stand, 
it is very significant that the public works, while supplying 
only one-third of the total amount of gas, are reaching nearly 
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as many consumers as the private companies reach, and are 
supplying two-thirds as many public lamps. This means that 
the poor are users of corporation gas to nearly twice the extent 
that they use the private gas, and that the streets are much 
more liberally illumined in the towns which have the public 
supply. Glasgow has been a manufacturer of gas since 1869 
and has in twenty years reduced the price nearly one-half and 
increased the sales by 140 per cent, while the population has 
increased only 20 per cent. One of the large municipal under- 
takings of Birmingham with which Mr. Chamberlain's name is 
associated was the purchase of the gas works in 1874 — a step 
that has been abundantly justified. Edinburgh has just now 
followed the example of Glasgow ; and although the old com- 
panies were bought out at large figures, the bargain will unques- 
tionably be advantageous. Manchester and its other self Salford 
are both very prosperous in their gas undertakings. And Leeds, 
Bradford, Nottingham, Belfast, Bolton, York, Leicester, Aber- 
deen and Dundee are among the other large places which are 
proprietors of gas works. Liverpool, Dublin, Sheflfield, Bristol 
and Hull are still supplied by private companies. 

When I state the fact that 233 miles of street railways have 
been constructed and are owned by local authorities, according 
to the returns for 1887, out of a total mileage for the island of 
Great Britain of 799, I enter upon a brief chapter of English 
experience of which American municipal authorities have re- 
mained strangely ignorant. Neither Liverpool, Glasgow, Man- 
chester, Salford, Birmingham nor Sheflfield permits any private 
company to lay rails in the streets. These and a number of 
smaller places own the " tram lines " as they own the paving, 
and lease the lines to private companies which operate them 
according to the terms of contracts that differ with the different 
cities. A detailed account of the English street railways must 
be reserved for a separate article. But it may be said here, in 
general, that the leases are for terms of about twenty years and 
that they require the operating companies to pay (i) full interest 
upon the cost of the lines, (2) a percentage for a renewal and 
repair fund, (3) a suflScient annual amount for sinking fund to 
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repay the total capital outlay within the period of the lease and 
(4) a moderate mileage rental. This is the Glasgow plan, en- 
tered upon in 1873. The Birmingham arrangement, very recently 
made, is similar. Manchester covers all the items in a gross 
rental charge, and Salford exacts a yearly tribute of ten per 
cent upon the cost of the lines. In some cases, if not in all, 
the contracts guard very carefully the interests of the public in 
their requirements of good service and low fares. The lines 
are of the best construction and are built, as all public work is 
done in Great Britain, by contractors under the eye of " borough 
surveyors," or city engineers, as Americans would term them. 

Several of these cities look forward to large revenues in the 
future from the rentals of their tram lines. In other cities it is 
expected that upon the expiration of the charters of private com- 
panies now owning the lines the corporation authorities will take 
possession. The mileage of corporation lines would be much 
greater than it is, but for the fact that the suburbs of English cities 
as a rule lie beyond the corporate limits and that the companies 
which are lessees of tram lines inside the limits are owners of 
the suburban extensions. The English municipalities have been 
wiser than the American in perceiving the value of street-railway 
privileges as productive assets. Very tardily, the municipal 
authorities of a few of the cities of the United States are waking 
up to the impropriety of giving away street franchises. The 
English plan of owning the tracks is one that should recom- 
mend itself to the American cities. In making contracts with 
operating companies the best plan would seem to be that the 
companies should pay fixed charges (interest, sinking fund and 
a renewal fund) plus a percentage of the earnings, or at least 
with some "sliding scale" factor in the arrangement. 

VIII. Sanitation and Public Improvements. 

The most important and distinctive work of the English 
municipalities during the past two decades has been done at 
the demand and with the guidance of sanitary science. To 
describe it even in a general way would require a volume. One 
approach to its examination might be found in the long series 
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of acts relating to the public health, and dealing with such mat- 
ters as inspection of food ; inspection of premises for unwhole- 
some conditions technically called "nuisances"; inspection for 
discovery and isolation of contagious diseases ; inspection of com- 
mon lodging-houses ; provision of epidemic hospitals ; the protec- 
tion of rivers from pollution and the interception and filtration of 
sewage ; the cleansing of streets ; the collection and disposal of 
domestic refuse ; the purchase and demolition of unsanitary resi- 
dence property; the provision of sites for improved artisans' 
dwellings ; the making of new streets, open spaces and parks ; 
and other things tending to diminish the death rate and make 
life in cities more tolerable for the masses. But to be appreciated 
and understood, these sanitary reforms must be studied in the 
concrete, in such populous centres as Glasgow, Liverpool, Man- 
chester and Birmingham. 

The great Scotch city was the pioneer in much of this modern 
municipal work. Its condition had become indeed deplorable. 
The bulk of its population was living in apartments of one or 
two rooms in tall tenement houses, many of which had neither 
in front nor rear a street or court more than three or four feet 
wide. In many districts the population exceeded one thou- 
sand per acre. The death rate was terribly high ; contagious 
diseases were never absent, and great epidemics again and 
again swept over the city. The authorities proceeded with 
great courage to provide remedies. By permission of Parlia- 
ment they bought up the worst districts, demolished houses, cut 
new streets, brought in air and light and effected the removal 
of many thousands of people to better quarters. They erected 
and manned the first hospital in Europe for fevers and conta- 
gious diseases, and took those maladies in hand so effectively that 
they have put an end to serious epidemics and have practically 
stamped out some forms of infection. They organized under a 
health officer an elaborate system of sanitary inspection, includ- 
ing five classes of inspectors and a minute districting of the 
city. They municipalized all food-markets and slaughter-houses, 
registered all dairies and milkshops, examined the sources of 
milk supply, and reduced to a minimum the danger from tainted 
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and unwholesome food. They undertook the daily cleansing 
not only of all public streets and alleys but also of private courts 
and the common stairs of tenement houses ; and they organized 
an effective department for the prompt collection of all domestic 
refuse, the cremation of a part and the shipment of the rest as 
manure. They ticketed and regularly inspected the one and 
two-room tenements to prevent over-crowding. They built and 
continue to operate a series of model lodging-houses for the 
floating element. They constructed elaborate public baths. 
They provided wash-houses with every modern convenience for 
the laundry work of the poor. They opened new parks and 
squares. They put gas-lights into the stairways of the tene- 
ment houses as a part of the public illumination. They held 
owners to strict account for the sanitary condition of buildings. 
They provided sites for workingmen's houses, and set a pattern 
by building a few model dwellings. The death rate has been 
most tellingly reduced, and the new undertakings have gone so 
far towards paying their own way as not to be a heavy burden 
upon the rate-payers. 

Manchester has from force of local circumstances been obliged 
to go even more elaborately than Glasgow into the work of scav- 
enging and disposing of refuse ; and that city is now about to 
enter upon a costly project for the purification of sewage. Bir- 
mingham has a sewage farm that is one of the triumphs of 
modern sanitary engineering ; and its municipal authorities have 
within twelve years secured improvements of a magnificent char- 
acter in the working out of a scheme which was adopted about 
1 875 under the provisions of the general artisans' dwellings act 
of the previous year — an enactment, by the way, which owed 
its form and substance principally to the Glasgow scheme. 
Under this act and its subsequent amendments, various other 
English and Scotch towns have demolished old houses, reformed 
the street system and vastly improved the sanitary conditions 
as well as the appearance and the commercial facilities of their 
central areas. Taking all in all, these things have constituted 
a most remarkable manifestation of municipal energy. Coinci- 
dent with them has been the adoption of the libraries act and 
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the rapid development of free libraries and reading rooms. 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham and still other 
of the great towns have become possessed of corporation art 
galleries of already recognized importance. Moreover, it is 
during this period that the education act has been in operation ; 
and millions of pounds sterling have been spent in erecting sub- 
stantial school buildings in every part of these populous towns. 
Technical and art schools, directly or indirectly under the con- 
trol and patronage of the municipal authorities, have sprung 
into existence everywhere. 

And all these undertakings have, as a rule, been carried out 
with honesty and intelligence and upon a thoroughly sound 
financial basis. The re-sale of building lots fronting upon 
widened or new streets in areas cleared under the dwellings and 
improvements acts, is made to pay the major part of the cost 
of the scheme. The public baths and wash-houses at least pay 
running expenses even if they do not pay the whole of the in- 
terest charge. The markets and abattoirs are fully self-sustain- 
ing. The cleansing departments are partly sustained by sales 
of manure. The sewage farms yield mammoth crops that at 
least pay something towards the cost of sewage purification. 
As for the sanitary inspections, the epidemic hospitals, the dis- 
infection departments and all that line of expenditure, the 
British municipalities have found out that the most effective 
system, no matter how much it costs, is the cheapest in the 
end ; and that one epidemic scourge, growing out of neglect 
and niggardly expenditure upon preventive means, entails 
heavier pecuniary burdens upon the community than the cost 
for an entire generation of an effective sanitary department. 

The English towns do not seem to me to be accumulating 
debts which a coming generation will find unbearable or even 
burdensome. The indebtedness rests almost wholly upon tan- 
gible property, and the great bulk of it is upon property in- 
creasingly productive. The water-supply system, the gas works, 
the tram lines, the markets and slaughter-houses, and some 
other items of municipal investment, are not only equal to pay- 
ing their own way and redeeming their original cost, but can 
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all at any moment be made productive of very considerable net 
revenues. Most of the English towns own productive real 
estate which has come down from earlier days as the old 
"common good " or "borough fund " ; and some of them, as for 
instance Birmingham, have in connection with the recent im- 
provement schemes disposed on the leasehold plan of the lands 
they acquired by freehold title, thus providing for a magnificent 
endowment at some future day when the leases " fall in." Cer- 
tain items of current expenditure that add heavily to the tax 
rate of American cities are comparatively light in the British 
cities. Thus English and Scotch fire departments absorb an 
almost incredibly small fraction of the cost of the American 
departments, while the police forces are not only less expensive 
to begin with but have half their cost defrayed by grants from 
the general government. In fine, these municipalities are in a 
very tenable and safe financial position. 

The English city governments are far from ideal perfection, 
and I would not seem to give them undiscriminating praise. 
They have some faults and anomalies and solecisms in their 
structure, and they are not free from all abuses in practical 
administration. They are better than American city govern- 
ments chiefly because circumstances have compelled them to 
be. But American cities are becoming too large and too 
densely populated to be indifferent any longer to the problems 
that all cities sooner or later must face and solve ; and they 
may learn some very valuable lessons from English experience 
if they are willing to give it their attention. 

Albert Shaw. 



